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THE LEGISLATURE OF 1842. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature, for 1842, passed the following 
Resolves :— 


“ Resolves concerning Normal Schools and School District Libraries. 


“1, Resolved, That the sum of six thousand dollars, annually, for 
three years, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to the support of 
Normal Schools, under the direction of the Board of Education. And 
His Excellency the Governor is hereby authorized, from time to time, 
to draw his warrant on the treasury for the same, on the application 
of said Board. 

“2. Resolved, That the sum of fifteen dollars, to be taken from the 
school fund, be, and the same is, hereby appropriated to every school 
district in. the Commonwealth, to be expended in books for a School 
District Library, and that the Treasurer pay said sum, for said purpose, 
to the order of the mayor of every city, and the selectmen of every 
town, for each and every school district within the same, which shall 
lave produced evidence of having raised and appropriated fifteen dol- 
lars or more for the same object. 

“ Approved March 3, 1842.” 


Though occupying but an inch or two of space upon the statute- 
book, yet these Resolves are eventful of the fate of all coming time. 
They are intrinsically of greater importance than volumes or centuries 
of common legislation. Unlike the laws designed to act upon the 
material interests of the race, whose effects are turned aside by new 
developments of human action, and become obsolete by the lapse of 
time, these brief and simple provisions will be found to possess an 
inherent, perennial efficiency,—to be endued with a living spirit, ever- 
renewing and ever-expanding, which will work outward until it 
reaches all contemporaries, and onward until it blesses all posterity. 
T’o the tide of beneficence which these acts will send forth, there will 
be no refluent wave. It will widen and roll onward, until it covers 
the furthest shores of earth, and passes the confines where time is 
inerged in eternity. 

Ve are not mad, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. 
This simultaneous provision for the qualification of teachers for our Com- 
mon Nehools, and for the diffusion over the whole State of the means of 
knowledze,—the dissuasives against vice and the incitements to virtue, 
—Wwill make Massachusetts an illuminated,—nay, more,—a self-luminous 
spot upon the earth’s surface. Though our Commonwealth possesses but 
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a handbreadth of territory, and seems thrust aside into an obscure corner 
of the Union, yet the provision which it has now so nobly made for the 
culture of all its children, will be a lever lifting it up to a sublime moral 
height, where it will fill a wide and conspicuous space in the world’s 
eve, for generations to come. In numbers, in natural resources, whether 
of the sky above or of the earth beneath, we are insignificant,—over- 
shadowed and lost in the vastness that surrounds us ;—but in the means 
of creating intellectual riches, of diffusing that moral serenity and 
grandeur which are purer and sweeter than all the balm and fragrance 
that sky or earth can exhale, where is the State that has done so much 
and so wisely,—Wwhere the State that has prepared such a precious 
and glorious boon as a heritage for its children, as will arise from the 
brief and simple, but sublime enactments we have cited ! 

Our anticipations on this subject are not conjecture or vagary. The 
spiritual world, not less than the material, is governed by fixed and im- 
mutable laws; and they who prepare the means, predestinate the ends. 
It is as certain that good seed sown in a moral soil, will ere long yield 
an abundant harvest, as that the seasons will revolve, or corn will grow. 
In both spheres of action, material and spiritual, we are in the universe 
of the same all-wise and true Creator ; and every law of his universe 
which he has made us capable of discovering or understanding, is a 
covenant of promise, that if we will obey it we shall have our reward. 
And hence it is that efficient and comprehensive provisions for the 
education and training of the young, possess a higher character than 
prediction or prophecy. They are creative fiats. ‘They do not simply 
declare or prognosticate honors and blessings for the future, but they 
cause and oblige the future to shower down honors and blessings upon 
the race. 

The considerations which lead us to attach such an inappreciable 
ralue to the legislative measures we have recorded, are few and sim- 
ple; and the occasion is worthy of giving them a brief exposition. 
Mankind are rapidly passing through a transition state. The idea and 
feeling that the world was made, and life given, for the happiness of 
all, and not for the ambition, or pride, or luxury, of one, or of a few, are 
pouring in, like a resistless tide, upon the minds of men, and are effect- 
ing a universal revolution in human affairs. Governments, laws, social 
usages, are rapidly dissolving, and recombining in new forms. The 
axiom which holds the highest welfare of all the recipients of human 
existence to be the end and aim of that existence, is the theoretical 
foundation of all the governments of this Union; it has already modi 
fied all the old despotisms of Europe, and has obtained a foothold on 
the hitherto inaccessible shores of Asia and Africa, and the islands of 
the sea. A new phrase,—the people,—is becoming incorporated into 
all languages and laws; and the correlative idea of human rights 1s 
evolving, and casting off old institutions and customs, as the expand- 
ing body bursts and casts away the narrow and worn-out garments of 
childhood. A juster and holier tribunal is installed over the actions 
of men. Glory and infamy are hereafter to be awarded on new pril- 
ciples, and for new actions. The code of moral jurisprudence is to be 
administered in a different spirit. No future historian will assign the 
rank and honors of a god to the demon who has inflicted the greatest 
woes upon men. The flames of burning cities are no longer to be 
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gazed at as the effulgence which radiates from a conqueror’s brow ; 
but they are to be regarded as,—what in truth they are,—the un- 
quenchable fire in which his character shall suffer perdition. The 
splendid palaces of royal robbers will hereafter be looked upon with 
loathing and abhorrence,—as a concretion of human tears and blood ; 
—and that government will be deemed faithless to one of its highest 
trusts Which endows institutions to cultivate genius and knowledge in 
a few, while it spurns the millions from its protecting care. ‘The con- 
trast will not redound to the honor, but to the infamy, of any state or 
kingdom which displays a few gems of art or intellect amid the ebon 
blackness of national ignorance. 

This change in the fortunes of the race is now going on. We oc- 
cupy the point of transition. It is a change which may be hastened 
and made peaceful by wisdom ; it may be postponed for centuries, and 
crowded with social and national calamity at every point, by folly or 
guilt, and even by injudicious benevolence. Our want, then,—nay, 
the world’s desideratum,—is a generation of sober, wise, good men, to 
prepare for coming events, to adjust society to the new relations it is 
to fill, to remove the old, and to substitutea new social edifice, without 
overwhelming the present occupants in its ruins. 

It is said, indeed, that the future will be a reproduction of the past, 
because human nature is every where the same. ‘The adage is true, 
but not the inference derived from it. What is this identity? Human 
nature consists of capacities so manifold and diverse, that the same 
being Is susceptible of the most opposite destinies. So also are the 
sume people. Because human nature is the same, does it follow that 
there was no difference between Washington and Arnold; or that 
there is no difference between cannibals and civilized men? The 
sphere of human action is immeasurably wide. We may rise to the 
sublimest heights of wisdom and virtue, or we may plunge to unfath- 
omable depths of infamy and wretchedness, without bringing doubt or 
question upon the fact of our common nature. Human nature occu- 
pies the vast intermediate space between the angel and the demon. 
li may ascend to the one; it may fall tothe other. It may select and 
occupy any spot in this immense ascending and descending scale. 

The grand fact, then, that human nature is always the same, though 
incontestable, is by no means so important as that other and equally 
incontestable fact, that this same identical human nature can be made 
to yield the most opposite results, both as to the character of the in- 
dividual, and the fate of the community ;—not here and there an indi- 
vidual, we do not mean, or here and there a community, but as to all 
individuals and all communities. 

‘The question then is, What measures shall be adopted to give scope, 
expansion, and supremacy, to the better susceptibilities of human na- 
ture, and to clamp down, as with triple bands of iron and_ brass, the 
passions and propensities which heretofore have made such havoc of 
the world’s welfare? We answer, The two legislative provisions above 
quoted, will be more efficient for the accomplishment of this work than 
the united force of all existing agencies. Let us, for a moment, com- 
pare the efficiency of the proposed measures with the great instrumen- 
talities upon which society now relies, whether for the promotion of 


“ood, or the repression of evil. 
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One of the weapons put into the hands of the sovereign State by 
which to keep down the insurgent forces of violence and fraud, is the 
institution of the judiciary. ‘To establish and maintain a system of 
judicature, the profoundest intellects of the community are culled, the 
vast machinery of courts, witnesses, jurors, and executive officers, is 
kept in motion, at an enormous expense; and an awful power over 
personal freedom, and life, and death, is deposited in the hands of 
judges. ‘The whole plan and scheme of this institution are, not to pre- 
serve innocence, but to wait until it is depraved, and then punish it;— 
not to promote industry and economy, but, when idleness and prodi- 
gality have stimulated to thefts or robberies, to thrust the criminal intoa 
dungeon for years or for life ;—not to instil the idea and feeling that life 
is a sacred thing, but, when one life has been murderously taken, then 
to take another in retribution. ‘These are the dread prerogatives with 
which the courts are invested. Fines, chains, death, are the emollients 
with which the criminal tribunals of the State assuage the anguish of 
social wounds. ‘The courts, as courts, take no note of early exposure 
to temptation ;—they interpose no advice or guidance to the inexperi- 
enced ;—they administer no word of kindness, or expostulation, or 
warning, to incipient criminality ;—they stretch forth no hand to rescue, 
or even to beckon backward the wayward steps of youth just diverging 
into paths whose end is ruin ;—but they sit silently by, they wait for 
the smallest leprous spot to spread until it covers the whole surface, 
and then their first appliances are the knife, the cautery, or the halter. 
The whole function of criminal tribunals is, not reclaiming, but 
avenging,—not the early extermination of the vice, but the late and 
terrible extermination of its victim,—not prevention by foresight and 
guidance, but expiation by bondage or blood. 

And again, whom and what does the judiciary reach? They aim 
only at the actions of men, as contradistinguished from thoughts and 
motives. ‘The members of society may commit, daily, in their hearts, 
all the crimes prohibited in the decalogue ; they may corrupt the moral 
atmosphere until it reeks with pestilence; but if they perpetrate no 
overt act in contravention of existing laws, the power of the courts 
does not attach to the case, and they may persevere with impunity. 
Officially, the courts know nothing of human thoughts in their hiding- 
places, where they nourish their strength in secret, and plan their dese- 
crations of the laws of God and man. The courts lie by,—in ambush, 
as it were,—till the theft is committed, till the robber has despoiled, 
till the libellous shaft has pierced the heart of its victim, till the inno- 
cent are murdered ; and then, and then only, after the mischief is done 
and suffered, have they eyes or ears to see the deed and hear the 
wrong. ‘Though they inflict vengeance and retribution on the guilty, 
yet they have no power to recompense the injured, or restore life to 
the dead. Nay, more,—even the law may be broken, all the sanctities 
of life may be profaned, and sacrilege or blasphemy be wantonly com- 
mitted ; but if the culprit have the ingenuity to avoid suspicion, of 
the skill to elude pursuit, or the chicanery to baffle proof, or the 
strength to break from the executioner’s clutch, he is safe, and the joy 
of the escape and the pride of triumph stimulate him to new zeal in 
his career of villany. 


Criminal jurisdiction, also, is local. It is confined to acts committed 
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within its own territory, whether state or national. A man may be 
guilty of the most heinous offences in Great Britain, or in Canada, and 
if he can escape across the ocean, or the line, and come upon our 
eround, he is secure. Our law is not only ignorant of his guilt, but 
affords him protection against his pursuer. And so of criminals here, 
who escape to other countries. It is, therefore, not only blind to all 
that passes in the hearts of men, but beyond its own territorial juris- 
diction, all is blankness and nonentity. 

How small, therefore——we might almost say how insignificant,—a 
portion of those acts which constitute human happiness or misery, in 
the sight of men,—which make up human innocence or guilt, in the 
sight of God,—comes under the cognizance of legal tribunals! It al- 
most seems a mockery to refer to the courts as having any capacity to 
advance the work of civilization, or to restore to the heart of man the 
defaced image of his Maker. ; 

Let us look at another, and one which is regarded as the principal, 
instrumentality for the reformation of mankind ;—we mean the institu- 
tion of the clergy or church. This is an instrumentality sustained 
and worked at an immense cost of time, and talent, and wealth; yet, 
in the first place, one half, at least, of the whole community, lies out- 
side of its reforming influences. One half of mankind hear nothing 
and see nothing of the stated ministrations of the church. Conceding, 
then, to these ministrations the fullest efficacy, within their limited 
circle, yet they do not inspire hope or allay fear, in regard to the mul- 
titudes who are beyond the circumference of their action. 

Again; the church addresses itself principally to men, to adults, to 
those whose habits of thinking and acting are established, who have 
made their choice among the objects of life, have commenced the race 
in pursuit of them, and have already acquired such momentum and 
headway, that they can hardly be arrested by secondary causes. ‘The 
clergy, as clergy, do but little to guide the stream of infant thought 
and feeling as it gushes clear from the spring, at a time when the di- 
rection of its channel might be turned by a motion of the hand ;— 
custom and stipulation do not make it a part of their duty to watch 
sedulously over the fountain of infancy and childhood, and save its 
waters from pollution ; but they wait until the tiny current of youth 
swells into the river of wild and passionate manhood, and becomes wide, 
and deep, and foul with earthly stains; and it is then, when its vast 
volume sweeps rapid and headlong to the cataract, that they strive to 
arrest its impetuous course, and to filter out the impurities from its 
multitudinous waters. 

Nor is it unworthy of notice, in this connection, that by tradition and 
the common usages of the age,—or by some force equivalent to a law, 
—our spiritual guides address buta small part of the various faculties of 
the human mind. ‘They speak only from one set of faculties in their 
own minds, and to one set only in the minds of their hearers ; and 
thus, without any fault of their own, but in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the times, they sometimes leave a feeling of want or incom- 
jleteness, which seeks for relief elsewhere, and often, in improper 
sratifications. ‘The many-toned soul is not satisfied, when the per- 
former strikes but a few of the numerous strings which make its music 
This circumstance is not mentioned either in complaint or disparage- 
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ment of those who labor in the vineyard of the Lord, but only to show 
that their agency, powerful and indispensable as it is, does not super- 
sede the necessity of something still more pervading and comprehen- 
sive, and beginning further back in the formation of human character, 

The only instrumentality left is that of Public Schools. This insti- 
tution, like the law, takes cognizance of outward actions. Like the 
church, it enters into the sanctuary of the soul, and inquires there 
what are its motives, affections, purposes,—whether they flow out into 
action, or are indulged only in the secret recesses of thought. But it 
possesses two grand, fundamental attributes, peculiar to itself. One 
of its points of superiority, as a means of reclaiming the world, consists 
in its universality. It may be made coéxtensive with our territory,— 
finding its way where less diffusible influences do not penetrate, search- 
ing out every dark spot in the land, and filling it with light. And, sec- 
ondly, its action is upon childhood. Every effort made here propa- 
gates its influence over the whole life. Impulses given in the cradle 
reach to the grave. The words spoken in the ear of infancy do not 
die. Their echoes come back at each successive turn in the journey 
of life; they are heard in old age, and in the depths of the soul, even 
though the outward ear may have become too dead for the thunder 
to awaken. 

The time of childhood, too, is valueless, or of little comparative 
value. Its six days are not worth one day of the parent for labor. 
[ts mind, also, is not predccupied. It is not burdened with the neces- 
sity of providing for a subsistence. It looks but a little way into the 
doubtful future, and what it sees, it sees with the eye of hope, and not 
of fear. lence the mind is open, receptive, watching, and eager to 
catch whatever is thrown to it; and the seed of good instructions sown 
in it, at this period, is not choked with the cares of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, and 
thus made unfruitful, 

In these circumstances, then, lies the superiority of schools over all 
other human agencies. But without good teachers, there cannot be 
good schools ; and we have as little right to expect good teachers with- 
out adopting adequate means to prepare them, as we have to expect 
beautiful gardens and cultivated fields to spring up spontaneously in 
the wilderness. At this point, therefore, the inestimable value of the 
first Resolve we have quoted, opens upon us at once in all its beauty 
and amplitude. It provides the means of preparing good teachers, and 
thus of placing our hopes of human improvement upon solid grounds 
of fact and reason. 

In unfolding the utility of this measure, we must pass by the various 
considerations that lie upon the surface, and are obvious to all, and in- 
vite the attention of our readers to a single point that is not so appa- 
rent, yet one of invaluable and indispensable importance in the great 
work by which civilization is to be extended outward and onward until 
it shall reach and bless the neglected and miserable portion of our 
fellow-beings now alive, and prepare a better world for the reception 
of the millions who are to come after us. 

In all the towns in ont Commonwealth,—in the small and obscure, 
and perhaps still more in cities and in other populous places,—there 
are many children,—orphans, or those who, in the curse of vicious 
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parentage, suffer a worse evil than orphanage,—children doomed to 
incessant drudgery, and who, from the straitened circumstances of the 
household, from awkwardness of manners, or indigence in dress, never 
emerge from their solitude and obscurity, and therefore necessarily grow 
up with all the coarseness, narrowness, prejudices, and bad manners, 
almost inseparable from spending the years of non-age in entire seclu- 
sion from the world. This is a true picture of the condition of many 
children in every town in the State. Although there may be a few 
exceptions, in regard to sons, as to the effects which these misfortunes 
of birth and parentage tend to produce, yet there are scarcely any such 
exceptions in regard to daughters. At the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
a vigorous-minded boy may break away from the dark hovel where his 
eyes first saw the light, and go abroad in quest of better fortunes ; but 
there is hardly any such option in regard to girls. As a general rule, 
they will remain at home, until, perhaps, the relation of marriage is 
entered into with some individual of fortunes similar to their own, 
when it will become their turn to rear up children after the model 
which was furnished in their own degraded and degrading birthplace. 

Now, in the common course of events, and without the instrumental- 
ity of schools, this class of children, during the whole period of their 
minority, would never be brought into communication or acquaintance 
with a single educated, intelligent, benevolent individual,—with one 
who loves children with a wise and forecasting love,—with one whose 
manners are refined, whose tastes and sentiments are pure and ele- 
vating,—Wwho can display the beauty and excellence of knowledge, and 
win others to obtain what they cannot fail to admire. The most which 
this class of children would be likely to see of any educated men, 
would be when the clergyman should make his brief annual parochial 
call, or when the physician should be summoned to administer to dis- 
eases brought on by ignorance or improper indulgences, or when they 
should be carried before the courts to answer for offences which their 
untaught and unchastened passions had prompted them to commit. 
But let a company of well-educated, well-trained, devoted teachers be 
sent into the school districts of the Commonwealth, to hold intercourse 
and communion with these children, week after week and month after 
month,—let their qualities of knowledge, dignity, kindness, purity, and 
refinement, be brought to act upon the ignorance, vulgarity, squalid- 
ness, and obscenity, of these neglected and perverted beings,—and how 
inexpressibly beautiful it would be to see the latter gradually enlight- 
ened, purified, and humanized, by the benignant influences of the 
former,—to see them easting off not only the foul exruvie of the sur- 
lace, but the deeper impurities of the soul! By wise precepts, by 
patterns and examples of what is good and great in human character, 
how many of them may be led to admire, to reverence, and then to 
imitate! ©, how beautiful and divine the work by which the jungles 
of a society that calls itself civilized, can be cleared from the harpies, 
the wild beasts, and the foul creeping things which now dwell therein ! 
This is the work of civilization and Christianity; and it is time that 
those who call upon us to send our wealth to other lands should be- 
stow a thought upon the barbarism and heathenism around their own 
doors. It is time that the current of public sentiment should be 
changed on another point, and that the honor and glory of a people 
should be held to consist in the general prevalence of virtue and intel- 
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ligence, rather than in the production of a few splendid examples of 
genius and knowledge. In the great march of society, it is rather our 
duty to bring up the rear than to push forward the van ; and it will be 
to the ever-enduring and ever-expanding renown of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for 1842 that they have adopted and acted upon this 
broad principle of philanthropy more completely and efficiently than 
any other body that ever held in its hands the destinies of mankind. 
‘As to the Resolve for establishing a Library in every school district 
in the State, it was a fit accompaniment of the preceding. Without 
the other, each would have been incomplete. Without sound instruc- 
tion in the schools, the benefits of the library would have been, to a 
great extent, lost; and without the library, the key of knowledge 
would have been given, while the treasures which it was designed to 
unlock would have been withheld. Hence each was the supplement 
of the other; and it is impossible for any finite mind to comprehend 
the blessings their united action will diffuse. By means of the library, 
the great and good men of ancient and modern times,—poets, orators, 
statesmen, philosophers, sages, and divines, will come and take up their 
abode in every secluded nook and corner of our land, and sit down by 
every fireside in the humblest and lowliest dwelling, and offer to take 
the young by the hand, and lead them to a knowledge and contem- 
plation of this glorious universe,—the handiwork of God,—into which 
they have been brought, and to unfold the marvels of their own phys- 
ical structure, and the profounder and more awful mysteries of their 
spiritual being, and to display before them the heavenly beauty of 
truth, and justice, and benevolence, and moral intrepidity, and to instil 
into their young hearts some conceptions of the adorable character of 
their Creator. How many youth will such a library save who would 
otherwise be ruined ; how many it will fill with intelligence who would 
otherwise grope in perpetual darkness, and, under the cravings of an 
unsatistied mind, become misanthropes, or the pests of society ! If ever 
an act was done, for which a Legislature might indulge a feeling,—not 
of pride, but a far nobler and purer feeling than pride,— a conscious- 
ness that a great deed has been performed, and is no longer subject to 
chance, whose blessed influences cannot be defeated, but will go on, 
and imake the whole future wiser, better, and happier, than it would 
otherwise have been,—if ever any body of men were authorized to 
indulge this feeling, it is the Legislature of Massachusetts for 1842. 


The report of the Board of Education, containing recommendations 
for a continuance of the Normal Schools, and for a School District 
Library, was referred to a joint committee, consisting of Messrs. Rob- 
bins, Gardner, and Sprague, of the Senate, and of Messrs. Palfrey, 
Train, loge, Carter, Duggan, Stone, and Mosely, of the House. On 
Wednesday evening, the 16th of February, this committee held a pub- 
lic session in the hall of the House of Representatives, an account of 
Which was given in the last number of our Journal. The committee 
alterwards reported the two Resolves above cited, which they had 
adopted without a dissenting voice. These Resolves came up for dis- 
eussion in the House, on Wednesday, the 2d day of March, and in the 
Senate, on Thursday, the 3d. 

During the discussion which preceded their passage, many incidents 
of a stirring nature occurred, which we have not time to narrate. 
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They finally passed to be engrossed in the House of Representatives,— 
the first by a large majority, ‘and without a count; the second, by a vote 
of 147 to 47. They passed the Senate, also, by a large orgy 
the vote on the first Resolve being 20 to 12, and on the second, 24 to 
4. While they were under debate in the Senate, Mr. Dickinson, a 
senator from Hampshire county, said that the Bean of Education 
and their Secretary had suffered great obloquy among the Orthodox 
part of the community in his neighborhood, from certain alleged sec- 
tarian tendencies or purposes charged upon them, but that an Orthodox 
President of a college, who had watched their proceedings from the 
beginning, and who is nowa member of the Board, (referring to Dr. 
Humphrey, President of Amherst College,) had authorized him to say 
that he believed such charges to have been without any foundation in 
truth; and he, (Mr. Dickinson,) thought that, after the proceedings 
of the Board had been before the public for five years, and nothing of 
an exceptionable character, in this respect, could be found in them, it 
was proof of fanaticism in any member at the Senate board who could 
harbor any further suspicion upon the subject, or act, either avowedly 
or secretly, upon any such supposition. 





Tur Hox. Srreeuen C. Puiuurps, late Mayor of Salem, has given 
2100 to the public schools of that city, to be expended under the 
direction of the School Committee. The value of the services he has 
civen to the same cause, during his official term, cannot be calculated 
in money. 





Joun Cuase, Esq., of Cabotville, Springfield, has lately made a dona- 
tion of $1000 to the school district which has erected the beautiful 
schoolhouse,—a plan of which we gave in our 5th No. of the present 

} 
volume. 





AN ACT CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows :— 

Section 1. It is hereby made the duty of the School Committee, 
in the several towns and cities of this Commonwealth, to prosecute all 
breaches of an act entitled “ An act to provide for the better instruc- 
tion of youth employed in manufacturing establishments,” passed on 
the 16th day of April, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 

Sretion 2. The penalty imposed i in the second section of said act, 
shall be given to the person prosecuting for the offence described in 
said act, any thing in said act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Section 3. From and after the passage of this act, no child, under 
the age of twelve years, shall be employed in laboring in any manufac- 
turing establishment more than ten hours in any one day. 

Section 4. The owner, agent, or superintendent, of any manufac- 
turing establishment, who shall knowingly employ any such child, under 
the age of twelve years, in such establishment, contrary to the pro- 
‘sions of the third section of this act, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dol- 
lars for each offence, to be recovered in any court of this Common- 
wealth competent to try the same, to the use of the person prosecuting. 

Approved by the Governor, March 3, 1842. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
THOMAS H. WEBB, AGENT, 109 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Is now publishing, under the sanction of the Massachusetts Board of 

Education, a Collection of Original and Selected Works, entitled 

“ The School Library.” 

The Library will embrace two series, of fifty volumes each ; the one 
to be in Ismo., averaging from 250 to 280 pages per volume ; the 
other, in 12mo., each volume containing from 350 to 400 pages. The 
former, or Juvenile Series, is intended for children of ten or twelve 
years of age, and under; the latter, for individuals of that age, and 
upwards,—in other words, for advanced scholars and their parents. 

The plan will embrace every department of science and literature, 
preference being given to works relating to our own country, and 
illustrative of the history, institutions, manners, customs, &c., of our 
own people. Being intended for the whole community, no work of a 
sectarian or denominational character in religion, or of a partisan char- 
acter in politics, will be admitted. 

No work will be admitted into the Library unless it be approved by 
the Board of Education, which consists of the following individuals, 
viz.:—His Excellency John Davis, Chairman; [lis Honor George 
Hull, Robert Rantoul, Jr, Esq., Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., Elisha 
Bartlett, M. D., Ton. Charles Hudson, Hon. George N. Briggs, Hon. 
William G. Bates, John W. James, Esq., and Rev. Heman Humphrey, 
1). D., President of Amherst College. 

The following works have been printed, and constitute the first 
twenty-five volumes of the 12mo. series, viz. :— 


Lire or Cotvmeus. By Wasnineton Invinc. A new edition, re- 
vised by the author, including a Portrait of the great navigator, a 
Map, &e, 

Paury’s NarvuraL THeoLocy, in two volumes; with Selections from 
the Dissertations and Notes of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell.  lustrated by numerous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of 
the author, with a Portrait. Adapted for The School Library, by 
MuisHna Barrtetrr, M. D. 

Lives or Eminent [xpivipvans, CELEBRATED IN American History. 
[n three volumes, with Portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, 
and Sir Henry Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

Tue Sacnrnp Pattosoeny or THE Seasons, illustrating the Perfections 
of God in the Phenomena of the Year. In four volumes. By the 
Rev. Hrexry Duncan, D.D., of Ruthwell, Scotland. With important 
additions, by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoon, of Boston. 

Tus Useret Ars, considered in Connection with the Applications of 
Science. In two volumes, with numerous copperplate engravings, 
and upwards of one hundred and eighty wood cuts. By Jacos 
Bigenow, M.D. 

A Fawiutar Exposrrioy or tHE Constitution or THE Unitep States; 
designed for the Use of School Libraries and general Readers. With 
an Appendix, containing important Public Documents illustrative of 
the Constitution. By Josepu Srory, LL. D. 

Tur Porserr or Kyow ener unper Dirriccitics. In two volumes, 
revised edition, with Preface and Notes. By Francis Wavycanp, 
D.D., President of Brown University. With Portraits. 
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Tue Farwer’s Companion ; or, Essays on the Principles and Practice 
of American Husbandry. By the Hon. Jesse Buen, late Conductor 
of “ The Cultivator,” Albany, N. Y. 

Great Events, described by distinguished Historians, Chroniclers, and 
other Writers. By Francis Lieser, LL. D. 

Tue Firesipe Frrenp, or Femate Srupent; being Advice to Young 
Ladies on the important Subject of Education. With an Appendix, 
on Moral and Religious Education, from the French of Madame 
de Saussure. By Mrs. Puevps. 

ImporTaANce OF Practican Epucation anp Userut Know .en6ce ; 
being a Selection from his Orations and other Discourses. By 
Epwarp Everett. 

Lerrers oN Astronomy ; addressed to a Lady. With numerous en- 
gravings. By Denison Otmstep, A. M., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 

Tue PrincipLes or Science, applied to the Domestic and Mechanic 
Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture ; with Reflections on the 
Progress of the Arts, and their Influence on National Welfare. 
With illustrative cuts. By Atonzo Porrer, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

True History or tHe Woruip; from the German of Baron Joun von 
Mutter. Revised and corrected, with a Notice of his Life and 
Writings, by Hon. ALexanner H. Evererr. In four volumes. 

The following works belonging to the Juvenile Series are ready for 
delivery :— 

Pictures or Earty Lire. By Mrs. Emma C. Empury. 

PLeascres oF Taste, and other Stories, selected from the Writings of 
Jane Taytor; with a Sketch of her Life, and a Likeness, by Mrs. 
S. J. Hare. 

Meays ano Enxps; or, Sevr-Traininc. By Miss Catrnerine M. 
SEDGWICK. 

Tue Juventte Bupcet Orenen; being Selections from the Writings 
of Dr. Joun Atxiy. With a Sketch of his Life, by Mrs. S. J. Have. 

ilisrortc ‘Taues ror Youtru. By Miss Mary E. Lee, Charleston, 8. C. 

Tuincs py trHetrr Rigur Names; selected and arranged from the 
Writings of Mrs. Barsautp, with a Sketch of her Life, by Mrs. 
S. J. Hae. 

Scenes in Nature; or, Conversations for Children, on Land and 
Water: with a colored Map of Mountains, and many illustrative 
Wood Cuts. 

Jueveyite Bupcer Reopenep; being further Selections from the 
Writings of Dr. Joun Arkin, with copious Notes. 

Rawpees anour tue Country. By Mrs. E. F. Evver, Columbia, 8. C. 

Tie Cutip’s Frienp ; being Selections from the Writings of Arnaup 
Berauin, with a Sketch of his Life. 

Lives or Conumpus anp Vespucivs. 

Lives or Vasco Nunez pe Batpoa, Hernanno Cortes, and Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. 

To this list of books,—which, considering the mechanical and liter- 
ary execution, is decidedly the cheapest and best ever published in this 
country,—there should be added, both for the benefit of scholars and 
teachers, the four volumes of the Common Scuoot Journat, edited by 
Yoracr Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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TITLE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO SCHOOL LIBRARY MONEYS. 


. Boston, March 10, 1842. 
Hox. T. Russevt, Treasurer, &c.: 


Dear Sir,—A question will probably arise under the Resolve of 
March 3, 1842, in regard to the time, within which the school districts 
must have raised and appropriated the sum of fifteen dollars for a school 
library, in order to entitle them to receive the same sum from the Com- 
monwealth: that is, whether the money must be raised after the passage 
of the Resolve. or whether it will be sufficient if raised before. Another 
question may also arise, as to the proof which you will deem satisfac- 
tory, in order to entitle any district to avail itself of this legislative pro- 
Vision. 

Will you be so good as to inform me what construction you shall 
put upon said Resolve, in regard to these questions ? 

Very truly yours, &c., &c., Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Sox Hoeace Manx: Treasvcry Orrice, Boston, March 12, 1842, 


Dear Sir, —In reply to your favor of the 10th inst., I would ob- 
serve, that | submitted a copy of the Resolves of the 3d of March, 1842, 
concerning Normal Schools and School District Libraries, to the Attor- 
ney-General, accompanied with a letter of inquiry on the subjects em- 
braced in your note. A copy of his reply is herewith sent you. 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Russevi, Treasurer 
. a 9 . 


Attorney-Generat’s Orricer, March 11, 1842. 


Dear Sir, —To the first question proposed in your note of this date, 
viz., “* Are those school districts which raised the sum of fifteen dollars 
for a library, prior to the passage of the Resolve, (3d March, 1842,) 
entitled to the fifteen dollars provided for in said Resolve?” I have 
to reply that, in my opinion, they are entitled to it. 

The Resolve does not specify at what time the fifteen dollars are to 
be raised. When satisfactory evidence is offered that fifteen dollars 
have been raised for the purpose intended, the treasurer is to pay the 
money, 

Your next question is, “Is a certificate from the mayor or select- 
men to be deemed sufficient evidence that the law has been complied 
with?” 

The Resolve does not describe what the evidence shall be. It must 
he satisfactory to the Treasurer, and it therefore depends on his sound 
discretion and judgment whether to receive such a certificate or not. 

It is clearly competent for the Treasurer to pay the money on such 


~ certificate if he is satisfied so to do. 


Where the certificate of the mayor or selectmen is positive in its 
terms, and made on the personal knowledge of such officers, I am of 
opinion that it ought to be deemed satisfactory ; where it is indefinite, 
or made on the declaration of other persons, it should not be deemed 
sufficient, unless supported by a certificate from a district officer. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James T. Austin, Attorney-General. 
Hon. T. Russevr, Treasurer. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


[In the year 1838, the State of New York made provision for the 
establishment of a District School Library in every district in the 
State. The munificent sum of 55,000, annually, for five years, is 
appropriated by the State, to which the towns are to add an equal sum, 
—making $110,000, annually,—for this invaluable object. But, in 
one particular, the generosity of this appropriation outran the judg- 
ment by which it was made ; for no adequate security was provided in 
regard to the character of the books of which the library should con- 
sist. ‘Their Superintendent of schools, however, is authorized, in cases 
where pernicious books find their way into the libraries, to order their 
rejection. 

In Massachusetts, after the school districts were authorized to pur- 
chase libraries, the Board of Education, in order to prevent the dis- 
tricts from being imposed upon by bad books and wicked men,—and 
foreseeing the evil which the districts of New York have already, to 
no inconsiderable extent, suffered,—made arrangements for the prepa- 
ration of an unexceptionable series of works. ‘The advantage of this 
measure to our Commonwealth is incalculable. ‘To illustrate the 
difference between the condition of the districts in New York, where 
no precaution was taken in regard to the character of their library 
books, and the condition of our own, to which a series of books is 
offered that have been carefully examined, and from which, as nearly 
as possible, every thing of an improper or exceptionable nature has 
been expunged, we publish below, the correspondence between the 
New York Superintendent of Common Schools and a citizen who 
had been aggrieved by the noxious character of one of the books pur- 
chased for the library of the district to which she belonged. How 
many similar cases there may be, in that State, we cannot tell. We 
hope but few of so gross a character as this ;—although we know there 
are many of a most unfortunate and disastrous kind, and such as im- 
pair very much the value of the original measure. The districts of 
“tassachusetts have it in their power, by purchasing the library pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to 
avert these formidable evils.—Ep. | 


To the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of 
New York. 

Sir,—A short time! since, my son took a book from the District 
school Library, owned by the district to which he belongs, No. 11, 
town of Urbana, entitled “The Cabinet of Curiosities ;” and taking up 
the book one evening, I opened at page 222, vol. Ist, to a story called 
* Supernatural Appearances,” which Tread. Disgusted with the story, 
and indignant that such a work should be put into the hands of mv 
children, or any other children, I handed it to my husband, and requesi- 
cd him to make a comment on it; he declined, saying they could fine 
us for writing on the book. I replied, I was willing to pay a fine for the 
sake of sending along with the poison an antidote, (I did not then know 
that there was any method of getting an objectionable book removed 
irom the library.) Then, with a pen, I drew two lines, crossing each 
other from corner to corner on the several pages that contained the 
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story, and wrote at the end of the story, “Alla lie! Pretty stuff to put 
into the hands of our children!” and at the bottom of the page wrote, 
“If [pay the damage I have done this book, who will be responsible for 
the injury such stuff will be to our children?” and signed iny name to 
the note,—* Mrs. Bostwick.” 

The librarian called on me for a fine to the amount of the price of 
the book.—10s. 10d. [told him I was unwilling to pay any fine,—that 
the book was never worth any thing for the object for which it was 
used.—to diffuse useful knowledge, and further the cause of education ; 
—and that my comment rather enhanced the value of the book by ren- 
dering it less injurious to some who might read it; that [ had not de- 
faced a word even on the pages I had marked. But he persisted in 
exacting the fine, as it was the will of the trustees that he should ; so I 
paid it, and received the book. 

Why the librarian and trustees combined to fine me so high, I cannot 
say, unless they desired to throw that book from the library to avoid 
the reproach my comment would bring upon the trustees, and afford 
the librarian, who is the merchant of whom they purchased the book, 
an opportunity of selling them another. 

Having given you a simple statement of facts as they occurred, you 
will readily perceive my object in making this communication ; which 
is, to appeal against the fine, and against the book as unsuitable for the 
object for which it was purchased, not calculated to diffuse useful 
knowledge, but serving rather to foster error and superstition, and a 
love of the marvellous. By far the greater part of the stories are totally 
false ; a few, that may be true, are nothing worth, if true; and a still 
smaller number, which are of some intrinsic worth, are rendered worth- 
less, being mixed in such a medley as it would be impossible for a 
child to select good from. Nevertheless, the work would be read with 
avidity by a great mass of the community, as the fact of this copy being 
taken from the “ thirteenth London edition” conclusively shows. 

[t would be useless for me here to write a dissertation upon the evils 
of superstition, and the care necessary to prevent their spread and 
growth; for, though a stranger to you, yet knowing the high station you 
eccupy as Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Common Schools, 
[ must suppose you educated and intelligent,—of course, free from su- 
perstition, sensible of its evils, and capable of appreciating my motives 
in endeavoring to have removed this book, of which I complain, from a 
place where it cannot but exert a most pernicious influence. 

The act of our State Legislature appropriating a portion of “ the sur- 
plus fund ” to the purchasing of books for District School Libraries, oper- 
ates as an incentive to book-makers to pour forth their trash, not worthy 
the name of literature, like a flood upon us, and from which the rising 
generation cannot escape injury, unless parents and guardians, and all 
others having influence, exercise a vigilance and care proportionate to 
their responsibility ; and to you, sir, eminently belongs the guardianship 
of the education of our children, as in some cases you will select the 
books they shall read; and in all cases of complaint of an improper 
book being in a library, to you alone it belongs to say whether it shall 
be retained or removed. ; 

Now, sir, as a true citizen of my beloved country, and willing in all 
things to be subject to her laws, should it be your opinion that I have, 
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by a violation of those laws, laid myself open to a penalty that must be 
paid,—be it so, I am content !—but not with an extraordinary penalty. 
I have done nothing worthy of it. I appeal against it, not for the sake 
of a few paltry shillings, but that my conduct may be rightly appreci- 
ated, and that the odium which the trustees have heaped upon me be 
thrown where it more justly belongs,—upon themselves ;—and to you, 
sir, | look for justice. 

The title of the book complained of is, “ The Cabinet of Curiosities, 
or Wonders of the World Displayed ; forming a repository of whatever 
is remarkable in the regions of nature and art, extraordinary events, 
and eccentric biography. With forty-three illustrations. From the 
thirteenth London edition. ‘Two volumes in one. Published by J.C. 
Riker. New York, 1839.” 

Very respectfully, your appellant, Mary Bostwick. 

Ursana, Steuben Co., Feb. 4th, 1342. 


DepraRTMENT oF Common Scuioors, 
Avgany, Feb. 14, 1842. 


Secretary's Orrice, 
Mrs. Mary Bostwick: 

Madam,—The pressure of other official avocations has hitherto pre- 
vented an answer to your communication of the 4th inst. The motives 
which dictated that communication, and the elevated sentiments which 
pervade it, are worthy of the head and heart of an American lady, who 
is not only deeply interested in the moral welfare of her own children, 
but also solicitous that the whole of the rising generation should par- 
ticipate in the blessings of an enlightened education. 

As the administrator of the laws which provide for the great interests 
of public instruction, it will always afford me sincere pleasure to avail 
myself of the codperation of all those who duly appreciate the impor- 
tance of this department of the government on the future destinies of 
the community. 

The introduction of libraries into the several school districts of the 
State was zealously advocated by me, as a member of the Legislature ; 
and I cannot but regard it as one of the greatest improvements in our 
system of popular education. It affords the means of mental culture 
to the old and to the young; to the poor as well as to the rich. It is 
a fountain at which that thirst for knowledge, which the Creator, for 
wise and beneficent purposes, has breathed into the youthful mind, 
may be satisfied. In the bestowment of the germs of intellectual 
ligt, God has been as bountiful to the children of the poor as of the 
rich; but for want of the means of development, the mental spark 
which, under favorable circumstances, would have kindled into a 
blaze to bless and illuminate mankind, has too often been quenched 
in darkness. 

“ For Knowledge, to their eyes, her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 


Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


_ I, and doubtless thousands of others who are considerably advanced 
In age, and who were born in the humble walks of life, look back with 
deep regret at the dearth of the means of knowledge within our reach 
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in early childhood. ‘This dearth is now happily obviated by district 
libraries. 

A copious fountain of physical, moral, and intellectual information js 
thus opened, not only for the children of the present day, but for all 
who succeed them in future times; and it is, in my estynation, of 
primary importance that this fountain should run in pure and limpid 
streams. 

[ have procured, with a view to its examination, the book entitled 
“The Cabinet of Curiosities,” to which you object, and for marking 
some pages of which you have been fined,—in order that I might form 
an opinion of its fitness or unfitness to be placed in a district library. 

| regret that the trustees and librarian had not carefully examined its 
pages before they admitted it into the library; because I entertain the 
belief that they would have come to the same result that I have, and 
would have excluded it. 

[ intend, on all occasions, to allow the exercise of a liberal discretion 
to those who have the selection of volumes for district libraries ; but 
[ cannot consent that the funds of the State should be applied to the 
purchase of books whose general tendency is injurious to the youthful 
mind, or which contain any thing that is offensive to the laws of de- 
cency, or to the principles of sound morals. In my judgment, “The 
Cabinet of Curiosities’ is a work of this description. I think its ten- 
dency on the susceptibilities of the youthful mind is directly calculated 
to excite superstitious feelings, and to create a morbid appetite for 
the strange, the supernatural, and the horrible. It, moreover, contains 
some passages which at least border on the profane, and others which, 
I think, must be repulsive to the ear of modesty. 

In the hands of adults, whose moral principles are established, and 
whose judgments are matured, it might, perhaps, be deemed harmless ; 
but no work of even a doubtful character should be put into the hands 
of children. 

I wish you had not drawn lines on what you thought the objection- 
able pages, nor written in the margin of the book ; because this may 
injure the exchange or sale of the work. But notwithstanding this, I 
feel bound to declare that I most cordially approve your motives. 

| herewith enclose an order, which you will please cause to be 
served on the trustees, or one of them, directing them to remit and 
refund the fine they have inflicted on you, and also to exclude “ The 
Cabinet of Curiosities ” from your district library ; and you will please 
also redeliver the book to the trustees, to be sold or exchanged for a 
more unexceptionable work. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, SamueL Youne, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





Specimen or Accuracy.—An Irish recruit was asked by his officer. 
“What's your height?” to which Pat replied,— The man that meas- 
ured me told me it was five foot ten, or ten foot five ; I am not exactly 
sure which; but it was either the one or the tother.” 


—,! 








_ (THe Common Scuoor JouRNAL ; published semi-monthly, by Wuitx1am Barry, 
No. ry] Washington Street; Boston. Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar 
a year. 
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